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Sleep deprivation, not tough experiments, Campus 

prove most difficult for shadlings conserve 

1 water as 



Shad Valley participants measured the height of UVic's Engineering Office Wing without the assistance 
of measuring tools during their experience at UVic . 


by Patty Pitts 

After participating in gene¬ 
splicing experiments, measuring 
the Engineering Office Building 
without the benefit of instru¬ 
ments, sculpting and acting with 
theatre graduate students and 
attending a Phoenix Theatre 
performance—all in less than 48 
hours—it’s not surprising that 
this year’s B.C. Shad Valley 
students say the toughest aspect 
of the program isn’t its rigorous 
intellectual demands. 

“Sleep is the major problem,” 
admitted Vancouver grade 11 
student Calvin Hass, after two 
weeks of 18-hour days. “It’s hard 
to stay awake during the lec¬ 
tures.” 

The 48 program participants, 
called “shadlings” by their 
academic organizers, are part of 
a country-wide contingent of 
gifted students nominated by 
their schools for the program that 
is administered through the 
Canadian Centre for Creative 
Technology in Waterloo, Ontario. 
Shad Valley matches bright, 
young students with corporate 
sponsors who provide the 
students with a month-long 
summer stay at Canada’s univer¬ 
sities. 

The students who come to 
B.C. are based at UBC, but they 
spent two days at UVic July 17 
and 18. 

“UVic’s been very peaceful,” 
said Evan Short of Ottawa during 
a provincial government- 
sponsored luncheon at UVic’s 
Faculty Club. “We didn’t have to 
get up until 7 a.m. Usually we 
have to get up at 6:30. One night 
we had to finish a business 
project that was due the next day, 
and we stayed up until 3 a.m. But 
I’m not complaining. It was 
great, actually!” 

Short’s attitude is typical of 
the young people who participate 
in Shad Valley. Recent graduates 
of grades 11 or 12, they are eager 
for and capable of handling first 
year university level work. 

“Most people are quite 
dedicated,” added Hass. ‘There 
are very few, if any, who don’t 
put in a lot of effort.” 

Enroute to UVic on July 17 
the students were divided into 
groups for visits to university, 


government and privately run 
labs and businesses. One group 
spent the day on an Institute of 
Ocean Sciences ship examining 
the red tide hazard in local 
waters. Another group visited 
UVic’s Environmental Toxicol¬ 
ogy Lab and its director, Dr. 


Barry Glickman. Other students 
visited Defence Research 
Establishment Pacific at CFB 
Esquimalt and the high-tech 
companies Seastar and 
Softwords/Press Procepic 
Electronic. 

That evening, the students 
switched from science and 
technology to fine arts, attend¬ 
ing several workshops given by 
fine arts graduates students in 
theatre, performance art and 
sculpture. Another group gazed 
at the stars through the tel¬ 
escope in UVic’s observatory. 

The emphasis returned to 
science and technology on July 
18 when four groups of students 
spent the day doing hands-on 
experiments involving mechani¬ 
cal engineering, biochemistry, 


chemistry, physics and science 
and news photography 

“When I read about Shad 
Valley, it sounded as though it was 
right up my alley,” said Andrea 
Hirschbold of Vernon who plans 
to begin engineering studies at 
UVic in the fall. She was among a 
group of students who were 
required to measure the Engineer¬ 
ing Office Building without the 
benefit of instruments. Their final 
calculations were within six 
inches of the correct height. 

Discovering that their calcula¬ 
tions have applications outside the 
classroom is one of the benefits 
and goals of Shad Valley. 

Continued on page 2 


restrictions 

loom 

by Robie Liscomb 

Grounds Manager Tony James is 
uncertain how the University 
would be affected by municipal 
watering restrictions expected to 
be enacted shortly. “We can’t 
predict what form such restrict¬ 
ions might take and how they 
might be applied to UVic,” says 
James, “but the University will 
certainly comply.” 

UVic has had considerable 
success in reducing the amount 
of water applied to the grounds. 
Thanks to a computer system 
that monitors the need for 
watering and controls the system 
- of in-ground sprinklers, UVic is 
using less water for irrigation 
purposes than it has for several 
years, despite the increase in 
landscaped areas on campus. 

Originally installed in 1989, a 
central computer automatically 
controls the valves and sprinkler 
heads for most of the landscaped 
areas on campus. In the last year, 
a weather station has been added 
to the system that measures 
temperature, humidity, rainfall, 
wind and solar radiation, and 
calculates the loss of water by 
transpiration and evaporation. 
Based on these measurements, 
the weather station adjusts the 
watering schedules daily to 
conserve water. 

“It’s phenomenal what you 
can do with the schedules,” says 
James. “We set the original base 
watering schedules at a some- 
o what lower rate than the theoreti- 
J cal amount for our soil condi¬ 
tions. Then, to set an example 
H and to achieve further water 
& savings, we further reduced all 
S. schedules by 30 percent.” James 
and the grounds crew have been 
monitoring the situation care¬ 
fully to make certain that 
adequate amounts of water are 
being provided. 

Continued on page 6 
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Organizers of the Athletes' 
Village for the 1994 Com¬ 
monwealth Games get some 
advice from University of 
Calgary representatives. 

Page 6 

Faculty of Law Dean 
Maureen Maloney reveals 
some of her ideas about teach¬ 
ing, in the continuation of 
our "On teaching in the 
1990s" series. 
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Power Outage 




On Sunday, August 23 there will be 
A a campus-wide power outage from 
% 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. For further infor- 
a mation, please call Buildings and 
2 Grounds at 721-7616. y 
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UVic biologist probes clam’s eating habits 

Major discovery helps increase survival rates of Manila clams 


By Donna Danylchuk 

An international group of 
biologists has made a discovery 
of major evolutionary and 
commercial significance. Their 
discovery that baby clams eat 
with their feet—not their gills as 
formerly believed—is enabling 
the scientists to increase the 
survival rate of baby Manila 
clams by up to an astonishing 50 
per cent in clam nurseries at 
Bamfield Marine Station on 
Vancouver Island’s West Coast. 

The basis of the discovery’s 
commercial importance is that 
Manila clams are the steamers 
which make up about 50 per 
cent of the clams eaten in 
restaurants and homes world¬ 
wide. 

The discovery is also of 
major evolutionary importance, 
points out UVic’s Dr. Robert 
Reid (Biology) who is heading 
the three-year research project to 
find ways to improve the health 
and longevity of clams raised in 
nurseries. The B.C. Science 
Council is backing the project 
with annual funding of $40,000. 

“The paper is shaking up a 
few people,” says Reid of the 
findings in the paper announcing 
the discovery which he has co¬ 
authored with Dr. R.F. 

McMahon of the University of 
Texas at Arlington, Dr. Diarmaid 
O’Foighil, formerly of the UVic 
Biology Department and now at 
SFU, and Dr. R. Finnigan of the 
Department of Biological 
Sciences at SFU. Titled “Ante¬ 
rior Inhalant Currents and Pedal 
Feeding in Bivalves,” the paper 
was published in the April 1992 
edition of The Veliger. “Several 
people had started this research 
as independent studies,” Reid 
explained during an interview in 
his office in the Cunningham 
Building. “We submerged our 
personal claims to collaborate, 
because we thought it was of 
significant value.” 

The mistaken assumptions 
about clams were made because 
of the feeding habits of young 
oysters, which begin feeding 
through their gills in early stages 
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of their development. 

It is now known that oysters 
are an exception among 
bivalves, Reid says. The new 
findings about clams “probably 
relate to most primitive bivalves. 
Their common denominator is 
pedal feeding. This may be the 
one consistent feature of juve¬ 
niles throughout the entire class 
of bivalves.” 

Baby clams eat phyto¬ 
plankton. Using the new knowl¬ 
edge that baby clams are pedal 
feeders, the research team 
designed nursery chambers at 
Bamfield to ensure that the 
waterflow system containing the 
phytoplankton is in the area of 
the mesh screen glued into the 
chamber under the baby clams’ 
feet. This feeding technique has 
increased the survival rate to 
almost 50 per cent in the smaller 
nursery chambers and about 38 
per cent in the larger. 

The nursery receives regular 
batches of clam larvae with up 
to 3 million in each batch, Reid 
explains. Before the new feeding 
system was introduced, quite 
regularly, around metamorpho¬ 
sis, almost complete mortality 
could occur. A 10-per-cent 
survival rate—300,000 clams 
from 3 million larvae—has been 
regarded as acceptable. Up to 
380,000 metric tonnes of Manila 
clams with an aquacultural 
component in their rearing are 
now harvested annually world¬ 
wide. If the feeding techniques 
developed at Bamfield are 
introduced, this harvest will 
increase dramatically. 

The researchers’ final goal is 
to design a nursery chamber that 
will be cost effective as well as 
increase the clam’s survival 
rate—such a chamber could be 
made out of soft drink bottles as 
well as more expensive 
Plexiglas materials. 

As Reid puts it: “How to get 
better juveniles is the commer¬ 
cial problem but the key to the 
solution is biological. Once you 
discover how they feed, it 
becomes a plumbing problem.” 

Reid’s research had centred 



UVic research assistant Kelly Bartlett holds a mature Manila clam over an experimental clam rearing 
nursery system at Bamfield Marine Station on Vancouver Island's west coast. Difficult to raise and 
expensive to buy, Manila clams were brought to North America from Japan in the 1950s. 


on purely scientific questions 
with an evolutionary focus until 
he received the first Science 
Council grant for clam research 
three years ago. “It’s a unique 
project for me because the clam 
is of global commercial signifi¬ 
cance—and I usually do re¬ 
search in pure science.” 

A twist to the pedal feeding 
discovery illustrates how 
seemingly unrelated events may 
set off research leading to new 
discoveries in science. It was the 
near meltdown of an atomic 
power station in the State of 
Arkansas that led to the discov¬ 
ery that baby clams eat through 
their feet. 

Once scientists discovered 
that clams were clogging the 
cooling systems of the power 
stations, they had to find out 
how the little bivalves were 
managing to survive in the dark 
pipes where, according to the 
gill feeding theory, they would 


have great difficulty obtaining 
food. 

They were studying the 
Corbicula , a freshwater clam 
species introduced to B.C. by 
people from China to provide 
familiar food. However, B.C. 
waters were too cold for the 
imported Corbicula and they 
began their move southward, 
migrating to the warmer water¬ 
sheds of the U.S. and the pipe 
water of the atomic power 
stations where they thrived. 

“Being pedal feeders, they 
were able to utilise the biofilm 
deposited on hard surfaces as a 
complement to the filtration of 
suspended food particles by the 
gills,” Reid explains. “They are 
kind of exceptional. They have 
this feeding behaviour right up 
to the adult stage.” 

The collaborative nature of 
this discovery is not irregular, 
Reid notes. When the discovery 
about pedal feeding occurred, 


“several of us were working on 
different aspects of pedal 
feeding at one time. It’s really 
quite a common thing in science, 
not exceptional, for this to 
happen.” 

In another twist, the collabor¬ 
ation that led to this discovery 
extends further than indicated by 
the authors’ names affixed to 
their published paper. Reid 
credits a former graduate 
student, who has since left the 
study of biology for the study of 
law, with pointing the research 
in the right direction. “Jeff King 
had discovered this behaviour 
when he started working on 
juvenile geoducks about the time 
when we did the Corbicula 
work.” 

Moreover, adds Reid, 
“Diarmaid O’Foighil had earlier 
discovered pedal feeding when 
he was an undergrad in Ireland. 
His supervisor refused to believe 
it.” 


Shad Valley participants explore UVic 


Continued from page 1 

“During our business course 
we had to create a product, 
design a company around it, 
make a prototype and develop a 
marketing plan,” said Short, 
whose team developed a device 
to alert hearing impaired people 
to the fact that their phone was 
ringing. “It was interesting to 
see that we could actually offer a 
viable product at a competitive 


Quote 

"A classic is something 
that everybody wants 
to have read and no¬ 
body wants to read." 

—Mark Twain 


price.” 

Scientific research that results 
in marketable products is the 
aim of the companies that 
support Shad Valley by sponsor¬ 
ing the students and offering 
them paid work study positions 
following completion of the 
program. 

At the Shad Valley luncheon, 
UVic Vice-President Academic 
and Provost, Dr. Sam Scully 


outlined the continually increas¬ 
ing educational opportunities for 
students at UVic. Dr. Deborah 
George, Director of Program and 
Agency Co-ordination with the 
Ministry of Advanced Educa¬ 
tion, Training and Technology 
and Phil Gardner, Director of the 
TRIUMF Ventures Office at 
UBC, emphasized the link 
between a country’s economic 
success and its ability to produce 


skilled scientists. 

“Industry is crying for people 
with skills in science who also 
know how to manage a busi¬ 
ness,” said George, who is a 
UVic alumna. “That kind of 
marriage of skills is rare. 
Flexibility and creative problem 
solving are the best skills you’ll 
ever acquire.” 

This year’s “shadlings” added 
another essential skill to that 
list—the ability to have a cat nap 
in between tai-chi sessions, math 
equations, windsurfing and 
marketing strategies. 

“We’re kept so busy that 
there’s not a lot of time for naps, 
so we sleep on the bus or on the 
ferries,” said one student. 
“There’s even one guy who’s 
learned to sleep with his eyes 
open!” 


What’s blooming at UVic? 

Many hydrangea varieties continue to bloom as well as many hybrid, 
hardy fuchsias such as the large red and purple ‘Double Otto’ and the red 
and white ‘Santa Claus.’ ALonicera (Honeysuckle) growing over an old 
stump in the UVic Finnerty Gardens is blooming and receiving many 
visits by hummingbirds. Many Clethra barbinervis with their fragrant, 
white, bottlebrush flower spikes are a delight for the honeybees. Peren¬ 
nials such as the brilliant red Lobelia cardinalis and the large, fragrant 
red-pink blossoms of the lily ‘Imperial Crimson’ add vibrant colour to 
the summer garden. 


Ken Faris photo 
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JJVic students win SSHRC 
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by Peter Tailor 

Sevea UVic Btacfetos are of Ilw 

and Post-Doctoral Fellowships. 
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dissertation topic will be Women to World War 1, Brenda 
Scborb (History) will be completing her dissertation m English 
Widows. Kathleen Lane (History in Art) will beeonttontog ber | 
studies at the University of Western Ontario, and Jams EUiot 
, (History in Art) will complete her studies at Warwick Univer¬ 
sity. Gail Gibson (Ednctoion)will continue studying at UVic for 
the next year. Kevin Koban (English) will continue bis stndies 
at UVic and complete iris dissertation with Hr, Toby Fosbay as | 
bisadvisori 

■' Selection of each Doctoral Fellowship Award wioner is made 
by a committee of specialists in each discipline, and students are 
Selected based on academic achievement in undergraduate and 
graduate studies. Of 3,12b applicants this year, only 626 were 
awmdedfeiiowshrps. 

to addition, Ping Xue was awarded a SSHRC Postdoctoral 
Fellowship valued at $27,984 to conduct research in the Depart* 
tnent ofltoguistics. He was one of 139 recipients chosen horn 



New Gordon Head Centre 
to become 1994 Games 
broadcast facility 


by Ken Faris 


UVic will be entering into an 
agreement with the Victoria 
Commonwealth Games Society 
(VCGS) to rent the new UVic 
Gordon Head Centre for an 
International Broadcast Centre 
for the 1994 Commonwealth 
Games. The 142,000-square-foot 
facility will also be used by the 
various press media that will be 
in Victoria to cover the 10-day 
event. 

The agreement to rent out the 
UVic Gordon Head Centre was 
reached at the same time as an 
announcement that was made in 
June by the VCGS that the CBC 
has been selected as the domes¬ 
tic broadcaster for the 1994 


Games. The CBC joins the 
British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, Television New Zealand 
and Australia’s Network Ten as 
major rights holders for the 
coverage of the 1994 Common¬ 
wealth Games. 

CBC will have exclusive 
rights for all Canadian television 
and radio programming of live 
Games’ events. Its coverage will 
include 92 hours on the full 
English television network and 
72 hours on the full French 
television network, plus exten¬ 
sive coverage on both the 
English and French radio 
networks. 



UVic Students' Society steps up 
recycling collection 


The UVic Students’ Society is meeting the challenge to help preserve 
the environment. This year’s Board of Directors is expanding the 
SUB Green Plan Committee started last year. Every Wednesday in 
the Student Union Building from 11 a m. to 2 p.m., volunteers from 
the UVSS Board are collecting cardboard—both plain and coloured 
as well as cardboard egg cartons, plastics (those marked with either a 
1 or a 2 inside the recycling symbol) and glossy magazines and fax 
paper for recycling. In addition, the UVSS accepts white and col¬ 
oured bond paper on an ongoing basis. 

Kelly Greenwell, Director of Services on the UVSS Board, says 
the SUB Green Plan Committee intends to set up collection tables for 
recyclables in the University Centre as well as the SUB when classes 


start. 

Greenwell and the other committee members want to increase the 
number of recycling bins on campus for glass, cans and newsprint as 
well. Anyone interested in volunteering for the SUB Green Plan 
Committee, or any other UVSS committee, may call 721-8368. 


Tumasonis named 3M teaching fellow 


by Peter Taylor 
Dr. Elizabeth Tumasonis, Chair 
of UVic’s Department of History 
in Art, has been awarded a 
prestigious 3M Teaching 
Fellowship by 3M Canada and 
the Society for Teaching and 
Learning in Higher Education. 

When the award winners were 
announced in July, Tumasonis was 
attending a conference in Berlin. 
Tumasonis says she was com¬ 
pletely surprised by the an¬ 
nouncement, as she was not 
even aware that she had been 
nominated. 

“My secretary faxed the news 
to me in Berlin,” says Tumasonis. 
“It was extremely exciting to 
win, but I had no one to share it 
with. I had to wait until I 
returned to Canada to celebrate.” 

Tumasonis has been teaching 
at UVic since 1979 and was the 
first winner of the UVic Alumni 
Association Award for Excel¬ 
lence in Teaching in 1989. She 
was a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the UVic Learning 
and Teaching Centre in 1990. 
This past year, she served on the 
UVic Task Force on Teaching, 
assisting in a review of all 
aspects of learning and teaching 
at the university. 

Tumasonis has also been 



Tumasonis 


active in promoting good 
teaching within her department 
by conducting peer consultations 
for colleagues and introducing a 
training program for teaching 
assistants in the world art survey 
course. 

Tumasonis is described as a 
teacher who genuinely enjoys 
teaching and is very successful 
in instilling that love in her 
students. 

“Professor Tumasonis has a 
gift for encouraging students to 
think and learn, to question, to 
express themselves, to debate 
and synthesize ideas,” says Peter 


Allen, one of Tumasonis’ past 
graduate students. 

“Dr. Tumasonis is completely 
generous in mind and spirit to 
her students,” says Dean of Fine 
Arts Anthony Welch. “She 
demands much of herself in 
terms of course preparation and 
lectures and manages to sustain 
a highly unusual empathy with 
her students.” 

All 39,000 university 
educators in Canada are eligible 
for 3M Teaching Fellowship 
Awards. This year, 52 nomina¬ 
tions were received from 25 
universities and ten recipients 
were chosen. Previous UVic 
recipients of the Award have 
been Dr. Andrew Farquharson 
(Social Work) of the Teaching 
and Learning Centre and 
Constance Rooke, formerly of 
the English Department, and 
currently teaching at the 
University of Guelph. 

Award winners are pre¬ 
sented with a citation and 
invited to participate in a 
three-day retreat at Chateau 
Montebello in Quebec where 
they share teaching tech¬ 
niques and develop new 
techniques and ideas for 
teaching. 


Parking rates rise to pay for new lot 

V-P Administration recommends transportation taskforce 


By Ken Faris 

A general increase in on-campus 
parking rates this year is largely 
due to the addition of a parking 
lot near the new Fine Arts 
Building, according to Trevor 
Matthews, Vice-President 
Administration. 

“Any time you add a new 
parking lot there’s a new 
mortgage to be paid off,” 
explains Matthews, adding that 
campus parking is an ancillary 
service which has to be 
financially self-supporting, with 
annual expenditures offset by 
yearly revenues from parking 
fees. 

Even after this year’s in¬ 
crease, UVic’s permit rates are 
substantially lower than those in 
effect at the University of B.C. 
and Simon Fraser University. 

For example, UVic’s annual rate 
for General Parking, which went 
up with the increase from $48.50 
last year to $58 this year, 
compares with UBC’s rate of 
$120 and Simon Fraser’s rate of 
$165 to $180. Camosun College 
does not provide any annual 
parking permits for students; it 
just operates general parking 
machines that provide up to four 
hours’ parking for $1 and day¬ 
long parking for $2. 

Acting on a recommendation 
by the University’s Traffic and 
Parking Committee, an eight- 
member group consisting of 
students, faculty and administra¬ 
tive officers, Matthews ap¬ 
proached UVic’s Board of 
Governors with a proposed rate 
increase for an average 20-per¬ 
cent rise in parking rates over 
last year. BoG authority was 
granted in July for the proposed 
rate structure. 


“The major new expenditure 
element which is driving this 
year’s rate increase is the 
amortization payment associated 
with the new parking lot that is 
known as Parking Lot 10,” says 
Matthews, noting that the extra 
lot was needed to provide 
parking for the new Fine Arts, 
Human and Social Development 
and Visual Arts Buildings. 


Matthews says that some 
municipal governments and 
neighborhood associations in 
Greater Victoria have suggested 
that the University raise its 
parking rates even higher to 
curtail the use of the automobile. 
He says that a better approach 
would be to provide more 
incentives for people to walk, 
ride their bikes or take buses to 
and from the campus. 

“The outcome is that we 
don’t want to have to add any 
more parking facilities to our 
campus,” he says. “In order to 
reach that goal we need to 
encourage other modes of 
transit. From a land use perspec¬ 
tive, Lot 10 should be the last 
surface lot developed, and if 
we’re forced to move to parking 
structures it would mean dra¬ 
matically increased parking rates 
to pay for them.” 

Matthews has recommended 
to UVic President David Strong 
that a transportation task force 
be established to deal with the 


broaci issue of transportation to 
and from the University. The 
goal of the task force would be 
to develop a co-ordinated plan of 
action to deal with various 
transportation concerns. 

“Ongoing increases in 
parking rates are reflective of a 
larger transportation issue,” says 
Matthews. “Adding parking 
facilities can be avoided only if 


we decrease the number of cars 
coming to the campus. We need 
to support ways of encouraging 
car pooling. We need to find 
more incentives to use public 
transit and work with B.C. 
Transit to provide more bus 
routes to the University. We 
need to co-operate with the 
surrounding municipal govern¬ 
ments and the CRD Transporta¬ 
tion Committee to provide more 
bicycle paths to the University 
as well.” 

He points to a study of 
vehicle use at UBC this year, 
which shows that 80 per cent of 
the vehicles that are driven to 
the campus contain only one 
person. “It’s fairly safe to expect 
that our numbers would be about 
the same,” says Matthews. 
“Anything we can do to reduce 
the growth in the number of 
vehicles coming to the campus 
will help to curtail parking rate 
increases and relieve the pres¬ 
sures of traffic congestion.” 


"Adding parking facilities can be avoided only if 
we decrease the number of cars coming to the 
campus.... Anything we can do to reduce the 
growth in the number of vehicles coming to the 
campus will help curtail parking rate increases." 
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The Primal Stream... 


by Catherine Clark 
Have you ever seen a stream 
dribbling through a grate at the 
end of a pipeline, or heard a 
surge of water under your feet in 
a storm sewer? These streams 
were flowing long before there 
were any cities to imprison them 
in concrete pipes or sewers. Alan 
Austin of UVic’s Department of 
Biology has been working for 
years to re-open these “ghost 
streams” and to keep other 
streams from being contained 
and cut off from the sunlight and 
the open air. 

“Any environmental scientist, 
or thinker or philosopher, 
recognizes water resources as 
very immediate,” says Austin. 
“Only one resource is more 
immediate, and that’s the air we 
breathe.” Air pollution, he adds, 
is often caused by pollutants in 
the hydrosphere. 

Austin, along with a team of 
students, has been studying 
Vancouver Island’s waterways 
for 28 years. His accomplish¬ 
ments include the clean-up of 
Colwood Creek—a joint under¬ 
taking by his research team and 
Colwood municipal engineers. 



Austin 

artificial botanical gardens or 
zoos. 

“These are natural zoos and 
natural botanical gardens. The 
oldest zoo in the world—the 
London Zoo—is closing down, 
while the youngest ones are just 
beginning,” says Austin. 

“The functionality of the 
stream thus lives on and also 
functions in our society as an 
open air classroom and museum. 


"What’s the point of having a university where 
we can interact with young people if we can't 
make the best world possible for them?" 


On June 7, the community of 
Colwood hosted the Colwood 
Creek Walk so that people could 
see the successful results of the 
clean-up effort. Local residents 
and visitors of all ages were 
given a simple map of the creek 
trail and were invited to explore 
the restored creek area and to 
learn more about the indigenous 
organisms like salmonids, 
muskrats and irises. The event 
was sponsored by several 
Colwood businesses and, Austin 
says, provided an important 
window through which the local 
population could observe 
firsthand the importance of 
preserving natural waterways. 

“How many countless poets 
and writers have eulogized the 
music of the young river running 
free under open skies? Why 
should we now have to commute 
congested miles to hear such 
natural music when streams still 
run endlessly—for they cannot 
be stopped—in the dark, encased 
in concrete, beneath our feet?” 

Such restored, protected wild 
areas can become open class¬ 
rooms and negate the need for 


I have written in the press that 
we do not need zoos in urban 
areas to stare at poor, miserable, 
imprisoned, exotic creatures,” he 
insists. 

The Colwood Creek project is 
concurrent with Austin’s study of 
the lakes in the Sooke watershed. 
The quality of the raw water 
from local lakes is excellent, says 
Austin, but he is worried about 
possible problems resulting from 
logging in the area, which causes 
soil erosion and reduces the 
nutrients in the soil and thus in 
the water as well. It is this kind 
of chain reaction which conveys 
a tangible sense of the interde¬ 
pendence of the ecosystems in 
and around the watershed and 
emphasizes the primary impor¬ 
tance of water in living systems. 

“Without air there is lots of 
life; without water, none,” 
explains Austin. He and his team 
of researchers have been taking 
water samples from the Sooke 
watershed lakes for the past few 
years. 

“The effects of logging upon 
this health [of Sooke Lake] is 
currently central to our concerns, 


and we have one major investi¬ 
gation on the effects of harvest¬ 
ing of timber on nutrient washout 
and impact on the creeks feeding 
the lake and upon the lake itself,” 
he says, adding that at least two 
to three more seasons of field 
work will be necessary to fully 
determine the effects of logging 
on the Sooke watershed. 

Austin and his colleagues 
construct “surrogate stream 
o mesocosms” which are biologi¬ 
cally and chemically identical to 
ro the waterway under study. These 
® synthetic streams provide 
•i controlled environments for 

<D 

£ study and experimentation and 
° allow Austin and his team to 
study rivers and creeks with 
minimal disturbance to the 
ecosystem of that area. 

Austin has also done exten¬ 
sive study of marine micro¬ 
organisms and seaweeds and the 
effects of toxic sewage effluents. 
His research has shown that it is 
possible to convert raw sewage 
into a benign and even useful 
substance which does not pollute 
the oceans, but rather helps to 
restore its chemical balance by 
replacing useful elements in the 
ocean ecosystem. 

Austin believes that one of the 
most important parts of his job as 
an aquatic scientist and environ¬ 
mentalist is to make his knowl¬ 
edge available to young people. 
That is why he takes students 
with him to field stations, to 
majce use of the open classrooms 
he envisions. 

“What’s the point of having a 
university where we interact with 
young people if we can’t make 
the best world possible for 
them?” he says, adding that it is 
important for young people to 
have a “sense of place” and the 
study of their local environment 
provides this. Moreover, he 
points out that Victoria is a prime 
location for an institute of 
limnology (the study of lakes), 
and Austin says he is “very 
encouraged about the future of 
aquatic science at UVic.” 

“We possess a complex of 
protected lakes in our local 
watershed. What a marvellous, 
unequalled opportunity for a 
limnological institute, not only to 
understand these lakes for the 
benefit of local citizens into 
perpetuity, but also to project our 
understanding to regions not 
nearly so fortunate—China, 
India, Africa, Eritrea.” 


First-year student resource centre opens 

By Patty Pitts 

The confusion encountered by first year students negotiating the maze of new classes, new proce¬ 
dures and a new campus will be eased somewhat this fall at UVic by the creation of First Year 
Student Resource Centre. Already staffed weekday mornings with student volunteers, the Centre, 
located in Counselling Services, hopes to act as a friendly oasis for first year students with plenty of 
questions. 

First year students are invited to visit the new service upstairs in University Centre now and have 
their questions about that all-important first year answered before classes start. If resources are 
available, and demand is sufficient, the resource centre will extend its hours beyond weekday 
mornings. 



These Oriental kites were seen flying on a flagpole in front of 
University Centre last month. The kites were a gift to UVic 
from Koryo International College in Nagoya, Japan, to mark 
the arrival to UVic of students from the college in Japan. 


New MBA program both 
practical and progressive 

By Patty Pitts 

For most UVic students, summer vacation lasts until those last balmy 
days of the Labour Day weekend, but for students in the University’s 
new MBA program, classes began earlier this month. The early start 
is just one of the differences that sets this program apart from those 
offered at other Canadian universities. 

Instead of waiting until the end of the program to understand the 
significance and application of their courses in the business world, 
students are given this information at the beginning of the August 
session. The four-week “preparation module” offers students full days 
of computing systems review and intense sessions on negotiating, 
writing and oral presentation skills. 

“One of the criticisms of traditional MBA programs is that they 
produce competent number crunchers but not great managers of 
people,” says the MBA program’s officer Nicholas James. “One of 
the key goals of our program is to emphasize human resources 
management, creativity and problem solving to our students.” 

Following the August session the students enter the program’s 
“foundation module” where traditional courses are offered, but only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays to give students time to digest 
what they’ve learned. Following the Christmas break, the students 
enter the “creative module.” Throughout these two sessions, classes 
are halted on a regular basis for an “integrative week” where students 
work as teams on cases requiring the application of the skills they’ve 
learned. Unlike other programs, not all courses run the duration of a 
term. If the material can be covered in five weeks, that’s the length of 
the course. 

At the end of the third module a consulting firm places the students 
in various management consulting projects for one month before the 
students start their summer-long co-op work term. Next September 
they’ll enter the “specialization module” of the program where they 
take elective courses pertaining to their individual interests in entre¬ 
preneurship and small business management, international business 
management, tourism management and general business. About half 
of the students will have the opportunity to complete this phase of the 
program at an offshore business school. 

During the course of their studies, students will have the benefit of 
the program’s executive mentor program which gives students an 
inside look at business with local business executives acting as their 
guides. To further emphasize the apprenticeship aspect of the pro¬ 
gram, students who enter with very little work experience will be 
required to complete a second co-op work term following graduation. 

Thirty full-time and five part-time students, representing seven 
different countries, were chosen for the inaugural MBA program. 
Twenty-five per cent of them have graduate degrees. The average age 
of the class, 29, reflects that experience. 
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CIBC’s global concerns reflected in 
designation of Campaign gift 


District Managers in Canada’s bank¬ 
ing system are expected to know their 
communities and know their custom¬ 
ers. But Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce (CIBC) Victoria District 
Manager Jack Shore is especially 
well-qualified to brief his head office 
on the bank’s $190,000 gift to The 
UVic Challenge Campaign. He’s at¬ 
tended UVic as a student and cur¬ 
rently acts as a student advisor through 
his membership in the School of Busi¬ 
ness’ Associates Program. 

“I really enjoy the program,” says 
Mr. Shore, speaking about the pro¬ 
gram that seeks input from its mem¬ 
bers in developing School of Busi¬ 
ness courses and matches members 
with business students in a mentoring 
arrangement. “I wish that I had more 
time because I’d like to do more.” 

Together with Don Potvin, CIBC’ s 
Senior Vice-President, B.C. and Yu¬ 
kon Corporate Bank in Vancouver, 
Mr. Shore conveyed UVic’s request 
for Campaign support to the bank’s 
donations committee. It approved the 
gift which, in keeping with the bank’s 
phi lanthropic policy, was undesig¬ 
nated. It has since been designated to 
the Centre for Global Studies. 

“We make gifts to institutions on a 
bricks and mortar basis,” explains 
Mr. Potvin. “We do not fund chairs, 
for example. The gift is a percentage 
of the capital cost of a building. It’s 
kind of nice if we can receive con¬ 
tinuing awareness of our support, 
especially with a building that fits in 
with UVic’s plans.” 

While CIBC is a presence around 
the world, the bank has an especially 
strong profile in British Columbia— 
the result of its purchase, in 1901, of 
the original Bank of B.C. 

“That is the root of our claim to be 
one of the original banks in B.C.,” 
says Mr. Potvin, “but we make gifts 
right across Canada, from Memorial 
University in Newfoundland to 
UVic.” 

Mr. Potvin’s personal roots are in 
the Prairies. He attended the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba and joined CIBC 
shortly after graduation. After serv¬ 
ing most of his career in southern 
Ontario, he was transferred to Hali¬ 
fax before coming to Vancouver five 
years ago. 

Mr. Shore is also from the Prairies, 


and it was a chance encounter in a 
local supermarket with a former 
alumnus from the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan that led to his involve¬ 
ment with UVic. 

“I went to the same university as 
(School of Business Director) David 
Boag,” says Mr. Shore, “and when I 
met him in Victoria, he explained the 
Associates Program to me. Besides 
involving business people with the 
University, it also exposes the school 
to the local business community. It’s 
not a fund-raising mechanism, but 
the more people are aware of what 
the University is accomplishing, the 
more willing they are to give out of 
concern for UVic’s future. After all, 
these people live here and will likely 
be sending their children to UVic.” 

Mr. Shore’s daughter is consider¬ 
ing applying to UVic’s School of 
Business when she completes high 


school next year, and she needn’t go 
any further than her father if she wants 
information about being a student on 
campus. Mr. Shore audited a public 
administration course recently and 
would like to take more courses if his 
busy work schedule permits. 

CIBC, participants in the IMAG¬ 
INE program where corporations 
pledge to give a set amount of pre-tax 
profit to charity, also makes dona¬ 
tions to arts and cultural organiza¬ 
tions, hospitals and some sports pro¬ 
grams. Their gifts to universities, says 
Mr. Shore, benefit both the giver and 
the receiver. 

“We draw our potential leaders from 
universities,” he says, “so requests, 
like the one from UVic, are greeted 
very warmly and are an investment in 
our own future as well as that of the 
community.” 



Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce Victoria District Manager, Jack Shore, 
spends a lot of time on his cellular phone, keeping in touch with the bank's 
branches throughout the region. 


Campaign 
message 
spread in 
Alberta 



Dr. Rhys Eyton 

The global logo of The UVic 
Challenge Campaign represents 
more than the nature of the Uni¬ 
versity’s five-year $25 million 
capital campaign to its Alberta 
Campaign Vice-Chair Dr. Rhys 
Eyton. The logo, with the empha¬ 
sis on the Pacific Rim, is a con¬ 
stant reminder of the globe-trot¬ 
ting life Dr. Eyton maintains as 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of Canadian Airlines In¬ 
ternational Ltd. and Chairman, 
President and Chief Executive Of¬ 
ficer of PWA Corporation. 

“I’m out of town 80 to 90 per 
cent of the time,” says Dr. Eyton 
who, in spite of his hectic sched¬ 
ule, has hosted a luncheon and has 
written many letters to raise aware¬ 
ness of The UVic Challenge in 
Alberta, “but I’m delighted to help 
out because I especially like the 
focus of the Campaign. The Cen¬ 
tre for Global Studies indicates an 
intent to be in touch with global 
cultures. It will be worthwhile for 
Canada.” 

Dr. Eyton sees many global cul¬ 
tures first hand during his world 
travels as part of the constant ex¬ 
pansion of his airline’s route net¬ 
work. After PWA acquired Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Air Lines, to become 
Canadian Airlines, Dr. Eyton 
focussed on realigning the carri¬ 
er’ s international route network to 
gain access to points in Germany 
and to expand new services into 
Brazil, Beijing, Bangkok and 
Taipei. 

The constantly changing nature 
of airline travel is what has held 
Dr. Eyton’s interest in the industry 
since joining it in 1967. Bom in 
Vancouver, Dr. Eyton graduated 
from the University of Western 
Ontario in 1958 with Honours in 
business administration. He 
worked in the employee benefit 
field for five years, attained Char¬ 
tered Accountant designation in 
1966 and attended the Banff School 
of Advanced Management in 1968. 
He was awarded an Honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from UVic 
in 1990. 

Cont'd on Page 2 














Supporting UVic is a bit of a habit tor 
Campaign’s B.C. Vice-Chair 


When Dr. Bryan Williams was presi- j 
dent of the B.C. branch of the Cana¬ 
dian Bar Association in the mid-70s, 
many members of his profession felt 
that the province did not need an¬ 
other law school. The strong and in¬ 
fluential dissenting voice included 
Dr. Williams. The result was the crea¬ 
tion, in 1976, of UVic’s highly praised 
law school. 

This year the partner and senior 
counsel at Swinton & Company in 
Vancouver is speaking up in support 
of UVic once again, this time as the 
B.C. Vice-Chair of The UVic Chal¬ 
lenge Campaign. In partnership with 
James Rainer, recently-retired Sen¬ 
ior Vice-President, Human Resources 
of Fletcher Challenge Canada Ltd., 
Dr. Williams is ensuring that the Cam¬ 
paign’s message is reaching influen¬ 
tial businesspeople in the Lower 
Mainland. 

The two co-chairs hosted a lunch¬ 
eon that launched the Campaign in 
Vancouver last March. They con¬ 
tinue to solicit supporters for the Cam¬ 
paign. 

“Jim and I both knew each other 
from the School of Commerce at 
UBC,” says Dr. Williams of his Cam¬ 
paign partner. “We do individual so¬ 
licitations but get together for regular 
meetings.” 

It was Dr. Williams’ fond memo¬ 
ries of the University’s law school, 
where, on occasion, he lectured, that 
contributed to his eventual accept¬ 
ance of the position of vice-chair. 


Close relationship 
with UVic 


in 1976 and the Northwest Territo¬ 
ries Bar in 1980. Dr. Williams was 
awarded an Honorary Doctorate of 
Laws from UVic in 1990. 

A specialist in arbitration, com¬ 
mercial litigation and administrative 
and constitutional law. Dr. Williams 
continues to handle high profile cases 
for his law firm. He represented Haida 
artist Bill Reid in a dispute over the 
sponsorship of 
his much-her¬ 
alded sculpture, 

“The Spirit of 
Haida Gwaii,” 
which graces 
Canada’s em¬ 
bassy in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Dr. 

Williams has 
also recently 
concluded two 
months of work 
for the provin¬ 
cial government 
in its appeal of 
the Gitksan 
Wet’suwet’en 
land claims de¬ 
cision. 

A member of 
the Law Society Dr. Bryan Williams 
of British Co¬ 
lumbia, the founding President of the 
Law for the Future Fund, a Fellow of 
the American College of Trial Law¬ 
yers and a Council Member of the 
International Commission of Jurists 
(Canadian Section), Dr. Williams was 
also the Chairman of the Ferochro- 
mium Review Panel that, in 1990, 
recommended a relocation of the 
ferochromium plant planned for Port 
Hardy. 


His interest in the outdoors and 
environmental issues has led to his 
involvement in several government 
and community-based committees 
and organizations. Dr. Williams is a 
member of the B.C. Roundtable on 
the Economy and the Environment, 
where he is Chairman of the Sustain¬ 
able Development Strategy Core 
Group. He’s also Honorary Director 
of the West- 
coast Envi¬ 
ronmental 
Law Associa¬ 
tion and a Di¬ 
rector and 
Member of 
the Executive 
Committee of 
t h e W o r 1 d 
Wildlife Fund 
Canada. From 
1985 to 1986 
Dr. Williams, 
at the request 
of former Pre¬ 
mier Bill Ben¬ 
nett, chaired a 
special gov¬ 
ernment com¬ 
mission on 
British Colum¬ 
bia wilderness 

land allocation. 

“We held hearings all over the 
province,” recalls Dr. Williams. “It 
was pretty high profile because we 
were discussing 16 proposed parks 
and the boundaries for eight existing 
parks. The study included South 
Moresby and the Stein Valley. The 
environment is an area that really 
needs our attention.” 

Of equal interest and concern to 



Dr. Williams is decreased govern¬ 
ment funding to post-secondary insti¬ 
tutions and the need for the private 
sector to increase its support for uni¬ 
versities. He admits the current finan¬ 
cial climate is not the easiest one in 
which to be conducting a capital cam¬ 
paign and says the key to securing 
support is to “intrigue” a donor with a 
campaign goal that prompts a per¬ 
sonal interest. 

“As the Campaign progresses, it 
grows on you, and you become more 
interested and eager to see it suc¬ 
ceed,” says The UVic Challenge Cam¬ 
paign B.C. Vice-Chair. “You know 
you’re a part of it and want to be a part 
of its success.” 


Anonymous 
gifts benefit 
the UVic 
Challenge 

The Centre for Innovative Teaching 
has benefited from two major gifts— 
both from anonymous donors. A gift 
of $300,000 was made to the Centre 
by an area resident who wished not to 
be identified. Then another gift, of 
$100,000, was also given to the Cen¬ 
tre under the same circumstances. 
While The UVic Challenge Campaign 
cannot publicize the names of the 
donors, it can express its appreciation 
for the support these individuals have 
expressed for UVic. 


“I’ve always had a kind of close 
feeling for UVic because of the law 
school,” Dr. Williams admits. “I have 
a nephew who’s studying there, and 
my youngest daughter, who was ac¬ 
cepted at several top law schools, has 
chosen to go to UVic in the fall.” 

Born in Calgary, Alberta, Dr. 
Williams graduated with both a com¬ 
merce and a law degree from UBC. 
He was called to the Bar of British 
Columbia in 1959 and subsequently 
became a member of the Yukon Bar 


Eyton.. .From Page One 

Dr. Eyton joined Pacific Western 
Airlines in the finance department in 
1967 and proceeded to hold several 
executive positions within the com¬ 
pany until the acquisition of Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Airlines resulted in his 
appointment as Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of Canadian Air- 
ines International. 

“The company keeps developing,” 
ays Dr. Eyton. “It’s a fascinating 
tusiness, especially when you con- 
ider the interfacing you have with so 
nany different people and govem- 
nents.” 


Teaching technology impresses visitors 



The monitors in UVic's language labs offer students everything from interactive tours to Loire Valley chateaux (in 
French, of course!) to same-day news programming via satellite from around the world in languages as diverse as 
Italian Japanese and Russian. Lab co-ordinator Mary Sanseverino explains the latest techniques for teaching 
languages to (from left): Language Lab Academic Director Dr. Peter Liddell, former Dean of Arts and Science Dr. Ed 
Berry, Manager, Royal Bank Corporate Banking Centre Bob Irlam, UVic President David Strong, Royal Bank of 
CanadaVice-President and Area Manager , Brian Reynolds and National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas. The Royal 
Bank's $350,000 gift to The UVic Challenge Campaign is designated for the Centre for Innovative Teaching. 
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Library Enrichment fund supplies books and bytes 


Employees of UVic’s McPherson 
Library could be forgiven if they 
think that the big earthquake that 
experts have been predicting has 
finally arrived. The sounds associ¬ 
ated with seismic upgrading are 
echoing through the library ’ s stacks 
of books this summer, interrupting 
the normal quiet of the study areas. 
Workers have begun the laborious 
task of installing shelf bracing to 
prevent the stacks from falling down 
on patrons and employees in the 
event of an earthquake. The project 
is extensive and expensive and un¬ 
derlines the needs that prompted the 
creation of the Library Enrichment 
Fund—one of the main goals of The 
UVic Challenge Campaign. 

“We need basic things like seis¬ 
mic shelving, and we badly need to 
replenish our book collection,” lists 
University Librarian Marnie 
Swanson. “We also need to upgrade 
our computer equipment. We can’t 
keep up with the new technology. 
It’s driving so much of what we do 
that we need new equipment to run 
it.” 

While books and other printed 
materials are still the mainstay of 
UVic’s libraries, computer hardware 
and software are increasingly vital 
to accessing, tracking and sharing 
resources not held in the collection. 
Such extensive and specialized in¬ 
formation is currently available 
through CD-ROM databases and 
workstations adjacent to the refer¬ 
ence desk. Patrons initially need in¬ 
dividual instruction from a library 
staff member in order to use the 
stations. The library would instead 
like to purchase computer tapes 
which could be accessed through 
the VICTOR online public catalogue 
terminals. This would provide many 
more users easier access to the same 
information. 

UVic is also part of the Electronic 
Library Network, which was estab¬ 
lished by the provincial government 
in 1990. The Network is co¬ 
ordinated by the Open Learning 
Agency to enable the province’s 
post-secondary institutions to share 
each other’s resources. Increasingly, 
because budget increases have not 
kept pace with the demand for books 
and journals, library patrons are de¬ 
pending on the interlibrary loan sys¬ 
tem for their research needs. Yet, 
even that route can be a frustrating 
one. UVic has been unable to pur¬ 
chase sufficient equipment to make 
electronic transfer and reproduction 
of documents a swift procedure. 
Patrons can wait up to five weeks to 
receive material. 

“Many of them know that the 
technology is available to provide 
article delivery via Internet within 
24 to 48 hours,” says Ms. Swanson. 
“We received some funding from 
the Electronic Library Network to 
purchase computer equipment and 
software, but that’s not going to be 
enough. We know that we have to 


develop our participation in resource 
sharing with other organizations, but 
we are so far behind in our equipment 
base that we have a lot of catching up 
to do.” 

The creation of new post-graduate 
programs in several departments re¬ 
quires an influx of new reference ma¬ 
terial in the libraries for the use of 
students and staff alike. Unfortunately, 
budget constraints have prohibited 
UVic’s libraries from adequately aug¬ 
menting its collection. 

“We have gaps in the collection 
right now,” concedes Ms. Swanson. 


increased tremendously in popular¬ 
ity, and we need more books and 
journals to support them. Also, our 
newspaper collections are really suf¬ 
fering.” 

B.C. Hydro is the Library Enrich¬ 
ment Fund’s first major benefactor. 
The crown corporation has pledged 
$200,000 over five years to the Cam¬ 
paign to create the B.C. Hydro Li¬ 
brary Renewal Trust. With no re¬ 
strictions placed on the gift, the li¬ 
brary can use the funds to purchase 
books in any discipline. 

While books and computer equip¬ 


Even if we do decide to display them, 
we have to put them back in the vault 
every night, and that procedure is 
very labour intensive. Special alarmed 
and environmentally controlled cases 
would enable us to display more items 
from our special collections more fre¬ 
quently.” 

National Campaign Chair Donna 
Thomas recently toured the 
McPherson Library and enthusiasti¬ 
cally endorsed the goals of the Li¬ 
brary Enrichment Fund. 

“The current computer technology 
that offers access to vast data banks of 



National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas is shown the research capabilities of one of the McPherson Library's CD-ROM 
workstations by Humanities Librarian Ken Cooley while University Librarian Mamie Swanson looks on. 


“We need to enhance the materials 
necessary for the new history PhD 
program. A masters program in French 
has recently been approved, and we 
need to provide material for that as 
well as for the recently established 
School of Earth and Ocean Sciences. 
Often our collection doesn’t reflect 
the areas of research of newly-ap¬ 
pointed faculty members, and we need 
to rectify that. Pacific and Asian Stud¬ 
ies and Environmental Studies have 


ment are the top priorities of the 
Campaign’s Library Enrichment 
Fund—a fund with a goal of $2 mil¬ 
lion in private donations and $2 in 
government matching funds—there 
are other items on the library’s wish 
list. 

“We also need special cases to 
display items from our special col¬ 
lections,” adds Ms. Swanson. “We 
have some very beautiful pieces that 
are currently shut away in a vault. 


material is a wonderful aid to research 
and study,” says Ms. Thomas, “but 
we must have up-to-date equipment 
to give our students the same opportu¬ 
nity to tap into this material as stu¬ 
dents at other universities enjoy. The 
library is the heart of any campus. It 
needs our support to keep pace with 
the technological and intellectual de¬ 
mands increasingly being made on 
the libraries’ staff and collections.” 


Greeting guests at 
the Garden Party 

UVic supporters Mr. and Mrs. 
A.M. Schoults were greeted at 
the President's Garden Party for 
members of the President's Coun¬ 
cil, held recently at the Faculty 
Club, by UVic President David 
Strong and Lynda Strong. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schoults have agreed 
to host a reception for The UVic 
Challenge later this month. 
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Merrill Lynch Invests in the UVic Challenge 


When he was recently invited to a 
luncheon in Toronto, Merrill Lynch 
Canada Inc. Vice-Chairman Robert 
Grandy knew discussion of The UVic 
Challenge Campaign would be on 
the menu. The invitation came from 
the Campaign’s Ontario Vice-Chair 
Ron Gamey and, not unexpectedly, 
spirited debate about the latest trends 
in university education accompanied 
the dessert and coffee. Mr. Grandy 
was less prepared for his response to 
Gamey’s persuasive presentation— 
he committed his company to a 
$50,000 gift, designated it to the Cen¬ 
tre for Innovative Teaching and at¬ 
tached a condition of his own to the 
gift. 

“We made the gift on the condition 
that Ron would come out and play a 
round of golf with me,” recalled Mr. 


Grandy in a telephone interview from 
his Toronto office. “He didn’t want 
to do it right away because he’s a 
novice player, but we recently com¬ 
pleted a round at the Beacon Hall 
course in Aurora, and he played well. 
Recruiting someone like Ron to rep¬ 
resent the Campaign in Ontario was 
an important decision on UVic’s be¬ 
half. We made the gift because of the 
person who asked for it.” 

Bom in Ontario, Mr. Grandy stud¬ 
ied commerce and law at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto before completing an 
MBA at Harvard. The courses, he 
says, were too different to compare 
effectively the Canadian and Ameri¬ 
can style of university education. Dif¬ 
ferences were even more evident 
when it came to fund-raising. 

“At Harvard, people expect to be 


asked to give,” he said. “Individuals 
and corporations expect to be solic¬ 
ited on a regular basis. It’s a well- 
oiled process that’s up and working.” 

Mr. Grandy expects Canadian uni¬ 
versities will also be forced to adopt 
more aggressive private fundraising 
policies in the face of decreasing sup¬ 
port from senior governments. He was 
encouraged by the luncheon discus¬ 
sion about the emphasis that universi¬ 
ties are placing on teaching methods. 
The Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
substantially funded through private 


gifts, is representative of both of these 
philosophies. 

Merrill Lynch’s gift came from the 
corporation’s investment banking di¬ 
vision . It has no set budget for philan¬ 
thropy, relying instead on individual 
responses to individual requests. 

“We react to requests and to stories 
that are put in front of us,” says Mr. 
Grandy, who spent seven years in 
Alberta before returning to Toronto a 
year ago. “The West is sometimes on 
my mind. It’s one reason why I 
thought about UVic.” 


HOW TO BE A LOCAL HERO 

BE A BUSY BODY 

Local Heroes know that when the need is there, 

_ „ even the busiest people have time to help. 

They know that volunteering is one of life’s 
/ ' most rewarding experiences. 

Be a Local Hero. 

A New Spirit of Giving 

A national program to encourage giving and volunteering. 




Campaign organizers prepare for 
busy autumn 

It may be the dog days of August but The UVic Challenge organizers are 
already looking ahead to autumn and new Campaign endeavors. On 
campus, the final phase of the Campus Campaign gets underway in 
September. The University President, Vice-Presidents, Deans and senior 
faculty and staff members have been canvassed and those members of the 
campus community who have not already been approached by Campus 
Campaign volunteers will be canvassed by mail in September. 

Building on the sincere and enthusiastic support already shown The 
UVic Challenge by the campus community and corporate and individual 
donors. Campaign organizers are mobilizing a team of volunteers to take 
the Campaign message to the V ictoria community as part of the next phase 
of The UVic Challenge. These volunteers will also canvass members of 
their respective professional groups, local businesses and individuals 
when the next phase of the five-year, $25-million Campaign is launched 
early in the new year. 


UVic Challenge assured of Sun Life’s support 


The company that insures the lives of 
UVic’s employees and their families 
has offered its support to The UVic 
Challenge as well. Sun Life Assur¬ 
ance has made a gift of $60,000to the 
Campaign. As is the policy of Sun 
Life, its gift was unrestricted. UVic 
has decided to designate it for the 
Centre for Innovative Teaching. 

“We have quite a broad donations 
policy,” says Linda Mackenzie, Man¬ 
ager, Corporate Donations and 


Sponsorships. “We support health 
and fitness programs, educational de¬ 
velopment, social welfare programs 
and culture. Universities and hospi¬ 
tals are often our major recipients. 
Since we’ re in the life insurance busi¬ 
ness, we’re interested in the kind of 
research done at hospitals, and, be¬ 
cause we want to continue to hire 
qualified people, we support the edu¬ 
cational and research goals of uni¬ 
versities.” 


Ms. Mackenzie first learned of The 
UVic Challenge Campaign through a 
Toronto luncheon hosted by the Cam¬ 
paign’s Ontario Chair Ron Gamey. 
Unable to attend, Ms. Mackenzie 
asked a co-worker to go in her ab¬ 
sence. She brought the Campaign 
message back to Ms. Mackenzie who 
began the process of making a gift. 
Although Sun Life is familiar with 
UVic through the company ’ s optional 



At a special recognition luncheon held at UVic, Bruce Moffat, Senior Account Executive of Sun Life Assurance in 
Vancouver, presents a cheque to National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas and UVic President David Strong. 


group life insurance policy that cov¬ 
ers over 800 university employees, 
Sun Life had never before had a re¬ 
quest from UVic for a gift. 

“That’s another reason why we 
were able to look favourably upon 
you,” adds Ms. Mackenzie. “There 
are so many university capital cam¬ 
paigns out there, but you’d never 
really asked us for support before. 
It’s nice to be able to spread our 
funding right across the country.” 

Sun Life, one of Canada’s oldest 
insurance companies, was founded 
in 1871 in Montreal. Its Sun Life 
Building, which was built in three 
phases between 1914 and 1933 and, 
at that time, was the tallest building 
in the British Empire, has recently 
undergone extensive restoration and 
refurbishing. The project has won 
praise from employees and visitors 
alike. 
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The Board of Governors reports the following proceedings from the regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee held on July 24, 1992, effective as shown. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS—FACULTY 

Wanda A.R. Boyer, B.Ed. (Calgary), M.Ed., Ph.D. (U of S. Mississippi), appointed Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychological Foundations, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Christopher Butterfield, B.Mus. (U. of Vic.), M.A. (S.U.N.Y.), appointed Assistant Professor, School 
of Music, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Timothy J. Craig, B.A. (Wabash Coll.), M.A. (Indiana Univ.), M.I.M. (American Grad. School of Int. 
Mgt.), appointed Visiting Lecturer, School of Business, July 1,1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Robert C. Dalton, B.A. (Calgary), M.F.A. (Wash.), Ph.D. (Ohio State Univ.), appointed Assistant 
Professor, Department of Arts in Education, July 1,1992 to June 30, 1995. 

A.R. Elangovan, B. Comm. (Madras), M. B.A. (St. Mary’s U.), appointed Visiting Lecturer, School of 
Business, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Martin B. Meznar, B.S., B.A. (Bryan Coll.), M.S. (Texas), appointed Visiting Lecturer, School of 
Business, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Carole S. Miller, B.A., M.A. (U. of Pittsburgh), appointed Assistant Professor, Department of Arts in 
Education, July 1, 1992 to June 30,1995. 

Sanghoon Nam, B.B.A. (Seoul National), M.B.A. (Bowling Green St. U.), Ph.D. (Oregon), appointed 
Assistant Professor, School of Business, July 1, 1992 to June 30,1995. 

Mark P. Pritchard, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (Oregon), appointed Assistant Professor, School of Business, 
effective July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Eugene W. Romaniuk, B.Ed., M.Ed., Ph.D. (Alta.) appointed Professor, Department of Psychologi¬ 
cal Foundations, August 1, 1992, and Dean, Faculty of Education, August 1, 1992 to June 30, 1997. 

F. Ian Stuart, B.Sc. (Queen’s), M.B.A., Ph.D. (W. Ont.), appointed Assistant Professor, School of 
Business, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Angela M. Tripoli, B.A. (Calif.-L.A.), M.A. (Calif. State), appointed Visiting Lecturer, School of 
Business, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Margaret Warbey, B.A. (Brit. Col.), M.A., Ph.D. (U of Vic.), appointed Senior Instructor, Department 
of Linguistics, September 1, 1992 to August 31,1996. 

CHANGE IN START DATE—FACULTY 

Paul F. Hoffman, Professor, School of Earth and Ocean Sciences, appointment date changed from 
July 1,1992 to September 1,1992. 

PROMOTIONS—FACULTY 

The following members of faculty were promoted to the rank of Associate Professor, effective July 
1,1992: 

Humanities 

Elizabeth F. Archibald, Department of English 
Judith I. Mitchell, Department of English 

Science 

Craig W. Hawryshyn, Department of Biology 
Education 

Jennifer L. Hill, Department of Psychological Foundations 
Engineering 

John A. Ellis, Department of Computer Science 
Kin Fun Li, Department of Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Hans A. Muller, Department of Computer Science 
Gholamali C. Shoja, Department of Computer Science 

Fine Arts 

Alexandra Pohran, School of Music 

Human and Social Development 
David. T. Turner, School of Social Work 
Barbara Whittington, School of Social Work 

Law 

Mark R. Gillen 

The following members of faculty were promoted to rank of Professor, effective July 1,1992: 
Humanities 

Gregory P. Andrachuk, Department of Hispanic & Italian Studies 
Science 

Thomas M. Fyles, Department of Chemistry 
Social Sciences 

Robert B. Walker, Department of Political Science 
Education 

Thomas Fleming, Department of Communication & Social Foundations 
Engineering 

Ashoka K.S. Bhat, Department of Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Jens Bornemann, Department of Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Harry H.L. Kwok, Department of Electrical & Computer Engineering 

Fine Arts 

Bruce E. More, School of Music 

Human and Social Development 
James N. MacGregor, School of Public Administration 

Law 

Donald G. Casswell 
Mary Anne Waldron 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS—FACULTY 

Associate Vice-President Academic 

John A. Schofield, Professor, Department of Economics, appointed Associate Vice-President 
Academic, July 1,1992 to June 30,1997. 

Associate Vice-President Research 

John J. Jackson, Associate Vice-President Research, appointment extended to December 31, 

1992. 


Deans 

Alan Hughes, Professor, Department of Theatre, appointed Acting Dean, Faculty of Fine Arts, July 
1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Associate Deans 

Frederick I. Bell, Associate Professor, School of Physical Education, appointed Acting Associate 
Dean, Faculty of Education, July 1,1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Byron Ehle, Associate Professor, Department of Computer Science, reappointed Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Engineering, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

Lynda Gammon, Associate Professor, Department of Visual Arts, appointed Acting Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Fine Arts, July 1, 1992 to September 30, 1992. 

Elaine Limbrick, Associate Dean of Research, appointment extended to December 31,1992. 

C. Robert Miers, Professor, Department of Mathematics & Statistics, appointed Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Graduate Studies, July 1, 1992 to June 30,1995. 

Chairs 

D. Michael Miller, Professor, Department of Computer Science, reappointed Chair, Department of 
Computer Science, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Richard B. May, Professor, Department of Psychology, appointed Acting Chair, Department of 
Psychology, June 1,1992 to August 31, 1992. 

Richard J. Powers, Associate Professor, Department of Political Science, appointed Chair, Depart¬ 
ment of Slavonic Studies, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1995. 

Malcolm Rutherford, Associate Professor, Department of Economics, appointment extended to 
October 31, 1992. 

Behrouz Tabarrok, Professor, Department of Mechanical Engineering, reappointed Chair, Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1997. 

Trevor J. Trust, Professor, Department of Biochemistry and Microbiology, reappointed Chair, 
Department of Biochemistry and Microbiology, July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1997. 

Directors 

Graham R. Branton, Director, Cooperative Education Programs, extended to September 30, 1992. 

Christopher R. Barnes, Acting Director, School of Earth and Ocean Sciences, extended to August 
31, 1992. 

Co-ordinators 

Marcia D. Hills, Associate Professor, School of Nursing, reappointed Outreach Coordinator, School 
of Nursing, July 1,1992 to June 30, 1993. 

James J. McRae, Professor, School of Public Administration, appointed Faculty Co-ordinator, 
Distance Education Program, July 1,1992 to June 30, 1993. 

REAPPOINTMENTS —FACULTY 

The following members of the Faculty, Department of Mechanical Engineering, reappointed for two 
years, effective July 19,1992: 

Zuomin Dong, Assistant Professor 
Gerard F. McLean, Assistant Professor 
Ronald P. Podhorodeski, Assistant Professor 

CHANGE IN APPOINTMENT 

The FTE appointment of Eric G. Manning, Professor, Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, changed to .49 and appointed Professor, with tenure, Department of Computer 
Science at .51 FTE, July 1, 1992. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS—ADMINISTRATIVE AND ACADEMIC PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 

Diana Ellis, appointed Administrative Officer, School of Social Work, July 1, 1992. 

Ralph Graham, appointed Assistant Manager, Operations, Food Services, July 15, 1992. 

John Houck, B.B.M.(Ryerson), M.B.A. (Brit. Col.) appointed Cooperative Education Coordinator, 
School of Business, July 6, 1992 

Nicholas J.B. James, B.Sc. (U of Vic.), M.B.A. (Brit. Col.), appointed Admissions Officer, School of 
Business, June 8,1992. 

Mary O’Rourke, appointed Manager of Conference Services, May 1,1992. 

EXTENSION OF APPOINTMENTS 

Gus A. Agostinis, Acting Program Co-ordinator, Education Extension, Division of University 
Extension, extended to October 31,1992. 

W. Michael Brooke, Acting Director, Division of University Extension, extended to October 31, 1992. 

Peggy Faulds, Acting Program Co-ordinator, Arts and Science, Women’s and Senior’s Programs, 
Division of University Extension, extended to October 31, 1992. 

Wes J. Koczka, Acting Director of Program Development, Division of University Extension, ex¬ 
tended to October 31,1992. 

Brishkai Lund, Acting Director of Program Development, Division of University Extension, extended 
to October 31,1992. 

CHANGES IN TITLES 

Donna L. Signori, to Head, Collections Management Services, January 1,1992 to December 31, 
1994. 

Donald J. White, to Head, Reference, April 1,1992 to March 31,1995. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Patricia A. Ballam, Local Area Network Coordinator, Division of University Extension, July 14,1992. 

R. Lee Harrison, Program Coordinator, Distance Education Services, Division of University 
Extension, August 31,1992. 

Sachiko Kiyooka, Advising Assistant, Advising Centre, Faculty of Education, July 27,1992. 

Thomas J. Miller, Program Coordinator, Education Extension, Division of University Extension, June 
30,1992. 

Miles Paul, Associate Professor, Department of Biology, June 30,1992. 
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U of C reps talk about Calgary's Olympic Village 

Commonwealth Games Athletes' Village organizers get sage advice 


By Ken Faris 

With almost exactly two years until the opening of 
the 1994 Commonwealth Games, UVic has learned 
from organizers of the 1988 Winter Olympics that 
the University has its work cut out for it in prepar¬ 
ing the Athletes’ Village. 

This message was delivered to about 30 UVic 
and other employees representing housing, food 
services, student services, public relations, the 
students’ union, campus planning, human re¬ 
sources, health services and the bookstore, who 
gathered at the Victoria Commonwealth Games 
Society office on August 10 for an all-day informa¬ 
tional session presented by two organizers of the 
’88 Winter Olympics Athletes’ Village in Calgary. 

Michael McAdam, Associate Vice-President 
Finance for the University of Calgary and the 
university’s person in charge of the Olympic 
Village, and Ted Sullivan, currently Deputy 
Director of the 1994 Learned Society’s Conference 
Secretariat for U of C and former OCO ’88 
manager of Calgary’s Athletes’ Village, gave a 
comprehensive overview of their university’s 
Olympic Village planning and operations. Topics 
ranged from village security to access control and 
accreditation, to medical services and shopping 
facilities. 

Top on the list of McAdam’s priorities for a 
successful Athletes’ Village is its food. “Without 
good food, your Athletes’ Village is doomed,” said 
McAdam, adding that U of C began planning its 
food services four years prior to the Olympics. 
“You can provide the best accommodations 
possible but, unless you have world-class food to 
offer, your village will get poor reviews.” 

McAdam pointed out that athletes are usually 
more conscious and aware of good nutrition and 
diet than the average person. Unlike UVic, which 
will be contracting out most of the food services 
for the Athletes’ Village to a large catering organi¬ 
zation, U of C food services prepared and served 
all of the food for Calgary’s Olympic Village—and 
got top marks for its effort. 

“Probably our biggest hit was our fresh fruit 
centres, where we had a constant selection of at 
least 10 types of fresh fruit daily,” said McAdam. 
Athletes staying in the Olympic Village were 
encouraged to eat as much fruit as they wanted, 
whenever they wanted. 

As a means of testing the food in the Olympic 
Village and the method of distributing it, U of C 


offered to students and the public a $2 all-you-can- 
eat day pass five months before the village opened. 
About 500 people attended a lunch and 2,000 
showed up for dinner. “This was very successful in 
helping people to realize the Olympics were just 
around the corner,” said McAdam. “It also enabled 
our food services personnel to iron out any wrinkles 
in the serving system before we opened the doors to 
the village.” 

Apart from food services, McAdam and Sullivan 
stressed the need for good housing and recreation at 
any Athletes’ Village. 

“People will want a home-like environment, a 
place for relaxation, privacy and a good night’s 
sleep,” said McAdam. He discussed the necessity 
for organizers to interact with neighbors surround¬ 
ing the Athletes’ Village to allay any fears about 
security and to make the residents feel privileged to 
be so close to the visiting athletes. 

While U of C provided accommodations for a 
maximum of 2,000 athletes and trainers, UVic will 
be required to house as many as 3,200 during the 
ten-day event. The presenters pointed out what 
worked well at Calgary and suggested ways the 
organizers could have improved transportation, 
access control and athletic equipment storage. 

“The main thing is to be flexible and try to have 
contingency plans for almost everything,” said 
Sullivan. ‘Think about where you will house the 
athletes in the event of a fire in one of your build¬ 
ings.” 

In speaking about the operations agreement 
between U of C and the Olympics organizing 
committee, Sullivan outlined the need to hammer 
out the wording for providing parking facilities, 
capital projects, additional furnishings, food for 
volunteers, waste management and transportation. 
“You’ll need to agree on everything from the role of 
campus security vis a vis the city police to the use 
of towels,” he said, adding that it pays to work 
ahead to reduce bureaucracy. 

“In everything you do or talk about, always keep 
in mind, ‘What’s the best thing for the athletes?’ ” 
said Sullivan. 

Both presenters also highlighted the rewards 
awaiting the organizers of the Athletes’ Village for 
the Commonwealth Games. “The challenges you 
face, while they may seem large right now, will 
leave each of you with a legacy of unique know¬ 
how and skills from the experience in organizing 
this event,” said Sullivan. 


Nursing medal winner prefers 
a holistic approach to care 

by Robie Liscomb 


The excitement and challenge of 
nursing is still present after 15 
years for Deborah Anne Dempster, 
this year’s recipient of the UVic- 
Cariboo College Medal for 
Nursing. Dempster, who has 
worked as an RN for years in a 
small hospital in Merritt, was 
awarded the medal during June 
20 college convocation ceremo¬ 
nies in Kamloops. She also 
received her BSN, earned with a 
graduating grade point average 
of 7.94. 

“I originally entered nursing 
because I felt it would provide a 
number of challenges,” says 
Dempster. “It’s an eclectic 
profession within which one can 
do a number of different things.” 

It has lived up to her expecta¬ 
tions, and she feels positive 
about the new direction nursing 
is taking. 

“Health care is changing so 
much now,” she explains. “It’s 
taking an exciting new focus and 
a more holistic approach to 


illness and the community. 
There’s room for lots of creativ¬ 
ity now in nursing.” 

She is currently searching for 
a job and considering going on 
for graduate studies in commu¬ 
nity health or nursing education 
next year. 

The UVic-Okanagan College 
collaborative program in nursing 
began at just the right time for 
Dempster. 

“I kept the idea of getting my 
BSN on the back burner for some 
time,” she explains. “It’s difficult 
to pursue advanced education 
when you live in a small town 
and have a family. When the 
program at Cariboo started my 
children were older, and I was 
really ready to continue on for 
my BSN.” 

The recipient of this year’s 
UVic-Okanagan College Medal 
for Nursing was Shannon Lee 
Dooling of Vernon. The Ring has 
been unable to contact her for an 
interview. 


Campus irrigation 

Continued from page 1 


The system is very adaptable 
and enables Buildings and 
Grounds to schedule short 
periods of watering with pauses 
between them to allow time for 
the water to penetrate the 
ground. In this way, runoff is 
reduced and less water is re¬ 
quired overall. James points out 
that if watering is limited to one 
application a week, long periods 
of watering would be required 
and significant runoff could 
result. 

The majority of campus 
watering takes place at night, 
taking advantage of higher water 
pressures and lower evaporation 
rates. During the day, watering 


may be required for areas of sod 
or grass seed, for some bed 
watering, for operation of a few 
manual systems and to test the 
system and adjust the spray 
heads. Maladjustment of the 
heads may sometimes result in 
water on roads or paths. Such 
overspray may also be due to 
wind or abnormal water pressure 
or may simply be a legacy of old 
systems that were not designed 
to take account of the pathways. 

Interested people who wish to 
see how the campus irrigation 
system operates may make an 
appointment to do so by calling 
Buildings and Grounds (local 
7616). 


Chemistry co-op student receives dose of culture shock 


by Patty Pitts 

To a Westerner, the line between 
office life and family life in 
Japan is often difficult to distin¬ 
guish. The long hours spent by a 
Japanese employee at his job 
may be less a sign of fidelity to 
an employer than an indication 
of the importance of an “office- 
family” in his life. UVic chemis¬ 
try co-op student Scott Tregear 
encountered cultural subtleties 
like these throughout his recent 
year-long stay in Japan. A 
previous three-week homestay 
with a Japanese family following 
high school graduation fuelled 
Tregear’s interest in the country. 

“Prior to my first trip to 
Japan, I really didn’t know 
anything about it except that it 
was probably really different 
from Canada,” said Tregear. “My 
three week visit there was as a 
tourist. There was this idea in my 
mind to go back sometime for 
one year to live there like the 
Japanese.” 

Shortly after his initial trip to 
Japan, Tregear enrolled in UVic 
to study chemistry. As a co-op 
student, he’d completed several 
work terms, including one in 


Edmonton with SynPhar Labora¬ 
tories, the only joint Japanese- 
Canadian pharmaceutical 
company in Canada. Tregear 
sought it out because of his 
interest in medicinal chemistry 
and the company’s Japanese 
connections. When his Japanese 
boss returned to Japan, Tregear 
remained in contact with him and 
two years following that co-op 
appointment, Tregear landed a 
position with a SynPhar affiliate 
company, Taiho Pharmaceuticals 
at the Hanno Research Centre in 
Hanno, Japan. Tregear headed 
east following graduation last 
year as Taiho’s first co-op student 
from UVic. 

“Hanno is about 45 minutes 
from Tokyo by train,” said 
Tregear following his recent 
return to Victoria, “but it’s pretty 
much continuous suburbia 
between the two cities. I started 
work within two days of arriving 
and within two weeks I was 
living the Japanese routine, 
which is long hours.” 

Like Taiho’s other young male 
employees, Tregear lived in the 
company dormitory. Some of his 


co-workers had transferred to 
Hanno from another Taiho 
facility in the city of Tokushima, 
400 kilometres away, where their 
families lived. These researchers 
saw their families only once a 
month. 

“Officially, you start work at 
8:40 a.m. and work nine hours 
but most days I worked until 7:30 
or 8:30 in the evening,” remem¬ 
bers Tregear. “Even at 10:30 at 
night, a lot of the employees 
would sometimes still be work- 
ing. 

There was some compensation 
for the long hours. Tregear was 
eligible for overtime pay and was 
able to supplement his income by 
one-third during his stay. Life in 
the dorms was not a hardship 
either. 

“The dorms were actually 
more spacious than some peo¬ 
ple’s homes,” says Tregear. “We 
had individual rooms and two 
people shared a kitchen and a 
bathroom.” 

Cultural differences pervaded 
at home and at work. When he 
stuck a pair of chopsticks upright 
in his bowl of rice in the com¬ 


pany cafeteria, his co-workers 
were appalled. Tregear later 
learned thiswas the characteris¬ 
tic symbol of a death in the 
family and was done when 
making an offering, usually at a 
household shrine. He also 
learned never to pour his own 
beer. 

“That shows a disrespect for 
your fellow drinkers,” he 
explains. “In Japan, you always 
fill your neighbour’s glass first. 
It’s a bit of a drawback to have 
your glass constantly being 
topped up, because you never 
know how much you’ve been 
drinking.” 

Tregear, who speaks only 
marginal Japanese, admits that it 
was nearly impossible to over¬ 
come the reserve with which 
Japanese citizens regard foreign¬ 
ers. Yet many were very helpful 
and generous and Tregear 
travelled widely by plane, train 
and car. 

“When I hitch-hiked I never 
had to wait long for a ride,” he 
says, “and I definitely felt safe 
the whole time I was there. I 
don’t think there is another 


country in the world that could 
be safer than Japan.” 

Returning to Canada, Tregear 
encountered culture shock in 
reverse. 

“I was amazed that right away 
I could understand everything,” 
he says, “and then when I went 
into the washroom at the Van¬ 
couver airport I thought ‘How 
primitive everything is.’ In 
Japan, urinals flush and tap water 
flows all by itself. At home you 
punch in the desired water 
temperature on a bathroom 
control panel before you have 
your shower.” 

Despite having to adjust to 
taps and momentary cold blasts 
of shower water, Tregear says 
he’s happy to be back in Canada. 
He’s considering which univer¬ 
sity to attend for post-graduate 
work in chemistry and is looking 
forward to being re-united with 
his Japanese girlfriend when she 
comes to Canada for a Christmas 
visit. 

“I’d love to visit Japan again, 
but living there would be a tough 
life,” he admits. “We have much 
more freedom here in Canada.” 
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To help promote emphasis on teaching, The Ring is continuing to run a series of essays on teaching. 
The series was initiated bv Dr. Samuel Scullv, Vice-President Academic and Provost. Submissions 
from faculty members who wish to express their views on teaching are welcome. Please limit your 
submission to between 250 and 550 words. 


Faculty of Law 



Maloney 


by Maureen Maloney, Dean, 

There are a myriad of challenges 
facing the professorate in the 
1990s and beyond. The chal¬ 
lenges are on all fronts: peda¬ 
gogical, methodological, subject 
area and content. Increasingly, 
we will recognize that pedagogy 
and methodology must change to 
respond to the way that students 
team best. Many of us rely too 
heavily on the “talking-head” 
methodology for transmitting 
information. In a world of rapid 
technological change, our past 
pedagogical methods may not be 
appropriate for students who 
have been raised on television 
and computers. This audience is 
far more accustomed to and will 
demand interactive educational 
techniques. Obviously, these are 
considerable challenges as they 
will force us to change the way 
we do things. Moreover, there is 
an increasing need to motivate 
our students and we must do this 
not only by teaching them by 
methods that they can relate to, 
but also by exciting them about 
the ideas and the subject area that 


we are discussing. Too many of 
us fail to share with our students 
the enthusiasm that we hold for 
our own specialization. Part of 
the enthusiasm has to be brought 
about by making our discussions 
relevant to the students’ lives and 
to our own. 

Even more challenging, and 
undoubtedly more controversial, 
will be the increasing need of 
professors to rethink the objec¬ 


tives of many of our courses. We 
live in a dynamic society and in a 
world that is increasingly 
recognizing the male ethnocen¬ 
tric bias of most materials in all 
disciplines. As teachers, hope¬ 
fully on the cutting edge, it will 
be incumbent upon us to exam¬ 
ine our own biases and those of 
the materials from which we 


teach. These are challenging 
ideas and quite stressful to many 
of us who do not like intense 
self-examination. However, 
through self-examination comes 
rediscovery and a new commit¬ 
ment to an exploration of ideas. I 
believe professors as part of their 
professional responsibility will 
be required to be aware of new 
movements in their fields relating 
as they do to the different 


perspectives from which a course 
or subject area can be taught. 

The range of these is broad but 
these perspectives include 
feminism, different racial and 
ethnic visions and general 
inclusiveness of those groups 
who have remained marginal, by 
accident or design, to the aca¬ 
demic world: women, aboriginal 
people, racial and ethnic minori¬ 
ties, lesbian women and gay 
men, mentally and physically 
disabled people. Again, with 
inclusiveness will come tension 
and fear—change is always 
difficult. As teachers, we must be 
very sensitive to these fears and 
ensure that we set an example 
and create an environment in our 
classrooms of mutual respect and 
support for all our students. 

These are challenges that will not 
be easily overcome within the 
next few years but they will 
undoubtedly be ones that we will 
be forced to face. For me they 
are challenges that I welcome 
and I hope others do also. 


"As teachers, hopefully on the cutting edge, it 
will be incumbent upon us to examine our own 
biases and those of the materials from which we 
teach ." 


Summer program gets children into science 

By Peter Taylor 


This summer, 280 Victoria elementary school 
children have been igniting sugar cubes, putting 
boiled eggs in milk bottles and building Rube 
Goldberg machines at the UVic Engineering 
Students' Society’s Science Venture summer camp. 
The program is a continuation of last year’s 
successful series of summer camps for children 
from school districts 61, 62 and 63 in grades 5 to 8. 

Science Venture is completely organized and 
run by students from UVic’s Engineering and 
Microbiology co-op programs. Dave Garrison 
(Engineering), Donna Lavender (Microbiology), 
John Jordan (Engineering), Samantha Ledoux 
(Microbiology) and Cam Lesiuk (Engineering) are 
this year’s instructors. 

Science Venture is designed to increase student 
interest in the sciences and provide male and 
female role models which will encourage children 
of either gender to enter into scientific fields. The 
week-long camp exposes students to a number of 
scientific disciplines and provides activities which 
keep them interested while demonstrating some of 
the fundamental principles of science and engineer¬ 


ing. 

Each day includes a tour, a science film and two 
project building periods, as well as outside recrea¬ 
tion activities. 

Now in its second year, the program is a great 
success both with the campers and their parents. 
There have been long waiting lists both summers. 
The price tag for the Science Venture program is 
$42,000 with funding derived from the $75 camper 
fee and from government, professional associations 
and corporate sponsors including the B.C. Ministry 
of Advanced Education, Training and Technol¬ 
ogy—Science and Technology Division; B.C. 
Ministry of Education—Programs Department; 
B.C. Hydro; Digital Equipment Corporation; UVic 
Alumni Association; Victoria Real Estate Board; 
KPA Engineering; British Columbia Systems 
Corporation; 5:30 to 6:00 Dinner Club; Lennotech; 
King Bros.; CDA C. Dubetz and Associates; 
PAMAP Graphics Ltd.; Commercial Petroleum; 
Cominco Engineering Services Limited; and the 
Association of Professional Engineers and 
Geoscientists of B.C. 



Frank Borg, a recent graduate of 
UVic’s Creative Writing Depart¬ 
ment, has won first prize in the 
one-act play category of Theatre 
B.C.’s Canadian National 
Playwriting Competition with his 
play The Chalk Player. Borg 
receives $1000 and two staged 
readings of his play on Granville 
Island during Theatre B.C.’s New 
Play Workshops taking place 
August 9-15. 


The Mechanical Engineering 
undergraduate design team of 
Graham Carter, Michael 
Cheveldave and Chris Jones 
placed in the top three at the 
Canadian Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Student Design 
Competition in Montreal last 
June. The project, which won 
them a cash prize of $200, is a 
Stance Therapy Aid for 
haemoplegic children. 

Haemoplegia is a disease which 
causes one side of the body to 
be markedly weaker than the 
other. The Stance Therapy Aid 
helps children to build up their 
strength on the weak side by 
providing feedback on how 
evenly the body is bearing weight 
as the child learns to walk. 

Carter, Cheveldave and Jones 
donated their prize money to 
UVic CSME groups for the 
establishment of design competi¬ 
tions and awards, and both the 
Department of Mechanical 
Engineering and the Faculty of 
Engineering are matching the 
donation. The Stance Therapy 
Aid Project is now being tested at 
Queen Alexandra Children’s 
Hospital and the George R. 
Pearkes Centre. 



“Five years ago, if anybody had 
told me I would be doing this, I 
would have said ‘You’re out of 
your head,’ ” admits former 
University Extension graphic 
designer Marion Chancellor, 
nee Voelkel. A game of Trivial 
Pursuit played in her Victoria 
apartment in the wee hours of the 
morning on an international 
computer network led to romance 
and marriage for Marion who left 
UVic Aug. 7 to join her husband, 
David Chancellor, in Fullerton, 
California where he works as a 
management systems analyst. 
Marion met David on Channel 38, 
in November 1990, when she 
was losing badly at Trivial Pursuit 
and sent out a call for help. “It 
was an accident. As a joke I 
asked everyone to send job 50 
[Marion’s game number] their 
answers. Lots of people did, for 
fun.” One of the people was 
David Chancellor. He and Marion 
started sending each other their 
Trivial Pursuit answers and 
winning all the games together. 
On April 1, 1991, impatient with 
the slow dialogue of their on-line 
computer conversations, they 
first talked on the telephone— 
and hung up seven hours later. 
The following August they met 
face-to-face in Fullerton. After 
many more long phone calls, and 
seven visits, David came to B.C. 
for the wedding which was held 
on July 3 in Kelowna. “Everybody 
thinks it’s terribly romantic,” 
Marion acknowledges. “It’s also 
terribly terribly expensive,” she 
laughs. “B.C. Tel and Pacific Bell 
just love David and me. I defi¬ 
nitely think they owe us a bottle 
of champagne. They will be sorry 
to see me go.” (The night before 
she told her story to The Ring , 
Marion had talked to her new 
husband for only two and one- 
half hours.) Meeting by computer 
may have advantages, she 
suggests. “On an intellectual 
level you get to know somebody 
really well.” 


Housing and Conference Serv¬ 
ices Manager Gavin Quiney and 
Co-ordinator of Resident Student 
Affairs Marc Gaucher have won 
the Program/Service of the Year 
Award from the Student Affairs 
Division of the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of College and University 
Student Services (CACUSS). The 
awards committee expressed 
being impressed by UVic’s 
initiatives, such as the Early Bird 
Program, for its residence 
students as well as the Universi¬ 
ty’s decision to develop the 
theme of a student village for the 
residences. CACUSS also noted 
UVic’s innovative program of 
granting an academic credit to 
students who have completed the 
residence assistants training 
course. Developed in conjunction 
with the Faculty of Education, this 
program is unique in Canada. 



Dr. Peter Murphy, Head of 
Tourism Management in the 
School of Business, received the 
1992 Roy Wolfe Award from the 
Association of American Geogra¬ 
phers for his “outstanding 
contributions to the tourism field 
over the past two decades.” He 
received notice of this award as 
he completed a presentation on 
tourism and the University of 
Victoria’s new School of Business 
at the University of Newcastle, in 
N.S.W., Australia. His host Dr. 
Betty Weiler surprised him and 
the audience with the official 
faxed announcement, which 
capped a productive informa¬ 
tional tour of campuses in S.E. 
Asia and Australia. 



LeZteA^ 


The Keegstra and Zundel affairs 
as they apply to UVic 

Dear Ring Editor: 

Judging by the students who show up in my classes, the University of 
Victoria is full of professors who preach hatred against identifiable 
groups such as capitalists, conservatives, Christians, Americans, and 
males and who also deny or minimize the existence of holocausts in the 
USSR, the PRC, and Kampuchea. 

Can we now expect the legal precedents established in the Keegstra 
and Zundel cases to be used against many of our colleagues? 

R. Ogmundsen 
Associate Professor 
Sociology 
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Continuing 

0 Every Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. in the University Centre 
foyer, the SUB Green Plan 
Committee of the UVic Students’ 
Society is collecting plain and 
coloured cardboard and plastics 
marked with a 1 or 2 (inside the 
recycling symbol) for recycling. As 
well as the weekly collection, these 
items, along with plain and 
coloured bond paper and news¬ 
print, are accepted on an ongoing 
basis in the UVSS Resource 
Centre, Room 135 in the SUB. Info 
721-8368 or 8629. 

E 10:00 a.m. Breaking Ground 
Edward Burtynsky. The Canadian 
Museum of Contemporary 
Photography. To August 30. 
Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery. 
University Centre. Info 721-8298. 

E 8:00 a.m. Watermark Printmakers 
Society. To September 1. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 

O 4:00 p.m. Islamic Teaching 
Series. Last Sunday of every 
month. Interfaith Chapel, University 
of Victoria. 


Friday, August 14 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 35 Up (GB, 
1991) Michael Apted. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 


Saturday, August 15 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 35 Up (GB, 
1991) Michael Apted. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 


Sunday, August 16 

F 7:00 p.m. Yojimbo (Japan, 1961) 
Akira Kurosawa. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

F 9:10 p.m. Ran (Japan, 1985) Akira 
Kurosawa. Double Play-Two Films 
for One Price. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Monday, August 17 

F 7:00 p.m. Yojimbo ( Japan, 1961) 
Akira Kurosawa. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

F 9:10 p.m. Ran (Japan, 1985) Akira 
Kurosawa. Double Play-Two Films 
for One Price. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Tuesday, August 18 

F 7:20 & 9:10 p.m. The Riflemen 
(FR/ltaly, 1962) Jean-Luc Godard. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Concerti Extravaganza. 
Victoria Festival Orchestra. $13.50- 
$21.50 at McPherson box office. 
University Centre Auditorium. Info 
386-6121. 

Wednesday, August 19 

F 7:20 & 9:10 p.m. Landscape with 
a Woman (Yugo, 1990) Ivica Matic. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, August 20 

F 7:20 & 9:10 p.m. Landscape with 
a Woman (Yugo, 1990) Ivica Matic. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 


Friday, August 21 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Where Angels 
Fear to Tread (GB, 1991) Charles 
Sturridge. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Dance with a Differ¬ 
ence. International Festival of 
Modern Dance. International 
dancers performing modern dance. 
$15-$23 at University Centre box 
office. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. 

Saturday, August 22 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Where Angels 
Fear to Tread (GB, 1991) Charles 
Sturridge. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Dance with a Differ¬ 
ence. VAC student performance. 

$13-$15 at University Centre box 
office. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. 

Sunday, August 23 

F 7:10 p.m. A Fistful of Dollars (Italy, 
1964) Sergio Leone. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

F 9:00 p.m. For a Few Dollars More 
(Italy, 1965) Sergio Leone. Double 
Play-Two Films for One Price. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, August 24 

F 7:10 p.m. A Fistful of Dollars (Italy, 
1964) Sergio Leone. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 


F 9:00 p.m. For a Few Dollars More 
(Italy, 1965) Sergio Leone. Double 
Play-Two Films for One Price. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, August 25 

F 7:20 & 9:10 p.m. The Little Soldier 
(FR, 1960) Jean-Luc Godard. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Wednesday, August 26 

F 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. Madame Bovary 
(FR, 1991) Claude Chabrol. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Thursday, August 27 

F 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. Madame Bovary 
(FR, 1991) Claude Chabrol. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Friday, August 28 

F 6:55 & 9:35 p.m. Howard’s End 
(GB, 1991) James Ivory. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Saturday, August 29 

F 6:55 & 9:35 p.m. Howard's End 
(GB, 1991) James Ivory. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Sunday, August 30 

F 7:00 p.m. Cane Toads (Australia, 
1987) Mark Lewis. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


F 9:20 p.m. Baxter (FR, 1989) 
Jerome Boivin. Double Play-Two 
Films for One Price. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Monday, August 31 

F 7:00 p.m. Cane Toads (Australia, 
1987) Mark Lewis. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

F 9:20 p.m. Baxter (FR, 1989) 
Jerome Boivin. Doubfe Play-Two 
Films for One Price. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, Sept. 1 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Alphaville (FR, 
1965) Jean-Luc Godard. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Wednesday, Sept. 2 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. The Inner Circle 
(Italy, 1991) Andrei Konchalovsky. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, Sept. 3 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. The Inner Circle 
(Italy, 1991) Andrei Konchalovsky. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Friday, Sept. 4 

F 7:20 & 9:00 p.m. Cannes Festival 
of Humour (France, 1990) Various. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 



XV Commonwealth Games 
Athletes’ Village 

VICTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANAD 
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This artist's conception depicts part of the Athletes' Village at UVic during the 1994 are being built as part of the new Family Student Housing Project near the intersection 
Victoria Commonwealth Games. Shown is one of the two apartment-style buildings that of Sinclair Avenue and Finnerty Road. (See article on page 6.) 
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